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BLACK SLAVES IN ENGLAND. 


Wuen that distinguished Virginian, Henry 
Esmond Warrington, landed at Bristol in the 
year of grace 1756, he was, as readers of Thackeray 
will remember, accompanied by a servant in the 
shape of his black slave Gumbo. A black follower 
would not at that time excite much interest or 
curiosity at the port of Bristol, as the people there 
must have been fairly well accustomed to such 
sights, few American gentlemen embarking or 
disembarking who were not attended by one or 
more black slaves. But when Gumbo reached the 
more inland and rustic place of Castlewood, he was 
the cause of no little wonder and consternation, 
firstly in the servants’ hall, where he startled 
the occupants by his extraordinary and audacious 
exaggerations in praise of his master and his 
immense Virginian estates, and secondly in the 
church on Sundays, where he sang the familiar 
psalms and hymns with the loudness and reso- 
nance of a church organ. 

The extensive proprietary interests which, 
during last century, English merchants and 
members of the English aristocracy held in the 
American colonies and the West Indies, involved 
the possession also on their part of many slaves. 
Many of these black slaves were trained to act as 


| household servants and personal attendants, and 
H/ in this capacity accompanied their owners when 


y' were generally sullen, spiteful, treacherous, and 


travelling. The presence of black slaves in 
this country was therefore not an unfamiliar 
sight ; but it will perhaps startle many readers 
to know that in 1764, according to the esti- 
mate of the Gentleman’s Magazine of the period, 
there were upwards of twenty thousand black 
slaves domiciled in London alone, and that 
these slaves were openly bought and sold on 
‘Change.’ The newspapers of the day represent 
these slaves as being upon the whole rather a 
trouble to their owners. For one thing, they 
ceased to consider themselves ‘slaves’ in this 
so-called ‘free country ;’ hence they were often 
unwilling to work, and when forced to labour 
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Price 


revengeful, They also frequently, as we shall 
find from the press advertisements of the day, 
made their escape, necessitating rewards being 
offered for their recapture. 

For instance, in the London Gazette for March 
1685, there is an advertisement to the effect that 
a black boy of about fifteen years of age, named 
John White, ran away from Colonel Kirke on the 
15th inst. ‘He has a silver collar about his neck, 
upon which is the colonel’s coat of arms and 
cipher ; he has upon his throat a great scar,’ &e. 
A reward is offered for bringing him back. In 
the Daily Post of August 4, 1720, is a similar 
notice : ‘Went away the 22d July last, from the 
house of William Webb, in Limehouse Hole, a 
negro man, about twenty years old, called Dick, 
yellow complexion, wool hair, about five foot six 
inches high, having on his right breast the word 
“Hare” burnt. Whoever brings him to the said 
Mr Webb's shall have half-a-guinea reward and 
reasonable charges.’ Again, in the Daily Journal 
for September 28, 1728, is an advertisement for a 
runaway black boy. It is added that he had the 
words ‘My Lady Bromfield’s black in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields’ engraved on a collar round his 
neck, 

The degrading custom of decorating male and 
female slaves in England with a collar bearing 
the name and designation of their ownérs, had 
the example set for it in high quarters. There 
still exists at Hampton Court the bust of a 
favourite slave of King William III., the head of 
which is of black marble, and the drapery round 
the shoulders and chest of veined yellow marble ; 
while encircling the throat is a carved white 
marble collar, with a padlock, in every respect 
like a dog’s metal collar. In the Museum of 
the Antiquarian Society in Edinburgh there is a 
specimen of those slave collars, although in this 
case the wearer of the collar was not a black 
man, but a white. The collar bears the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘ Alexander Stewart, found 
guilty of death ‘for theft, at Perth, December 
5, 1701.—Gifted by the Justiciaries as a per- 
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That a collar was considered as essential for a 
black slave as for a dog is shown by an advertise- 
ment in the London Advertiser for 1756, in which 
Matthew Dyer, working-goldsmith at the Crown 
in Duck Lane, Orchard Street, Westminster, inti- 
mates to the public that he makes ‘silver padlocks 
for Blacks or Dogs ; collars,’ &e. 

The use of the collar upon creatures of our own 
flesh and blood was humiliating enough, but the 
public sale of them was still more degrading. A 
great deal was said in this country a generation 
or two ago, in condemnation of the sales of slaves 
in the United States, and in praise of our own 
superior virtue in this respect. Many of the 
persons who thus denounced their American 
brethren were not probably aware that it is not 
much more than a century since the same hateful 
practice was put an end to in England itself. 

In the Tutler for 1709, a black boy, twelve 
years of age, ‘fit to wait on a gentleman,’ is 
offered for sale at Dennis’s Coffee-house, in Finch 
Lane, near the Royal Exchange. From the Daily 
Journal of September 28, 1728, we learn that a 
negro boy, eleven years of age, was similarly 
offered for sale at the Virginia Coffee-house in 
Threadneedle Street, behind the Royal Exchange. 
The following, from the London Advertiser of 
1756, with its reference to freedom from ‘ dis- 
temper,’ is painfully like an offer of young dogs 
for sale in the present day: ‘To be sold, a Negro 
Boy, about fourteen years old, warranted free 
from any distemper, and has had those fatal to 
that colour; has been used two years to all 
kinds of household work, and to wait at table; 
his price is £25, and would not be sold but the 
person he belongs to is leaving off business, 
Apply at the bar of the George Coffee-house in 
Chancery Lane, over against the Gate.’ Again, 
in the Public Ledger for December 31, 1761, we 
have for sale ‘A healthy Negro Girl, aged about 
fifteen years; speaks good English, works at 
her needle, washes well, does household work, 
and has had the smallpox.’ 

So far, these sales seem to have heen effected 
privately ; but later on we find that the auction- 
eer’s hammer is being brought into play. In 1763, 
one John Rice was hanged for forgery at Tyburn, 
and following upon his execution was a sale of 
his effects by auction, ‘and among the rest a 
negro boy.’ He brought £32. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine of the day, commenting upon the sale 
of the black boy, says that this was ‘perhaps the 
first custom of the kind in afree country.’ Again, 
we find from another contemporary print that at 
Lichfield, in 1771, there was offered for sale by 
public auction ‘A Negro Boy from Africa, sup- 
posed to be ten or eleven years of age. He is 
remarkably stout, well proportioned, speaks 
tolerably good English, of a mild disposition, 
friendly, officious [sic], sound, healthy, fond of 
labour, and for colour an excellent fine black.’ 
The Stamford Mercury for the same year bears 
record that ‘at a sale of a gentleman’s effects at 


Richmond, a Negro Boy was put up and sold for 
£32, The paper adds: ‘A shocking instance iy 
a free country !’ 
The public conscience had indeed for many 
years been disturbed on this question, the greater 
number of English people holding that the 
system of slavery as tolerated in London and the 
country generally should be declared illegal, 
From an early period in last century the subject 
had not only been debated in the public prints 
and on the platform, but had been made matter 
of something like judicial decision, At the first, 
legal opinion was opposed to the manumission of 
slaves brought by their masters to this country, 
In 1729, Lord Talbot, Attorney-general, and 
Mr Yorke, Solicitor-general, gave an opinion 
which raised the whole question of the legal 
existence of slaves in Great Britain and Ireland, 
The opinion of these lawyers was that the mer 
fact of a slave coming into these countries from 
the West Indies did not render him free, and 
that he could be compelled to return again to 
those plantations, Even the rite of baptism did 
not free him—it could only affect his spiritual, 
not his temporal, condition, It was on the 
strength of this decision that slavery continued 
to flourish in England, until, as we have seen, 
there were at one time as many as twenty 
thousand black slaves in London alone. Chief: 
justice Holt had, however, expressed a contrary 
opinion to that above given; and after a long 
struggle the matter was brought to a final issue 
in the famous case of the negro Somersett. On 
June 22, 1772, it was decided by Lord Mansfield 
in the name of the whole bench, that ‘as soon as 
a slave set foot on the soil of the British Islands, 
he became free.’ From that day to the present 
this has remained the law of our land as regards 
slavery. The poet Cowper expressed the jubilaut 
feeling of the country over Lord Mansfield’s 
dictum when he sung : 


We have no slaves at home.—Then why abroad ? 
And they themselves once ferried o’er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 


But while Lord Mansfield’s decision was final 
and uncontestable as regards the soil of these} 
islands, many curious questions arose from time 
to time in connection with our ships in foreign 
waters. For instance, in the case of Forbes «| 
Cochrane, the question was raised as to whether 
slaves that had made their escape in slavehold-| 
ing countries and found refuge on the deck] 
of a British man-of-war had by so doing secured} 
their freedom. The facts of the case were, thatff 
some slaves belonging to an English gentleman} 
in Florida had made their escape, and foundj 
refuge on board a British man-of-war; andj 
Florida being then a Spanish possession, thef 
owner of the slaves demanded that the British] 
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captain should surrender them. The captain 
refused. He said that the owner might, if he 
could, induce them by persuasion to return to the 
slave-gang and the cotton-field, but declined to 
use force to expel the men. The slave-owner sued 
the captain for the delivery of his slaves ; but 
the decision was given against the slave-holder. 
The tradition, that to stand on the deck of a 
British man-of-war was to stand on a bit of Eng- 
land was upon that occasion given the strength 
and authority of law. ‘Slavery, said Mr Jus- 
tice Best, in pronouncing the decision—‘slavery 
is a local law, and therefore if a man wishés to 
preserve his slaves, let him attach them to him 
by affection, or make fast the bars of their prison, 
or rivet well their chains; for the instant they 
get beyond the limits where slavery is recognised 
by the local law, they have broken their chains, 
they have escaped from their prison, and are 
free” Ships of war thus claimed the privilege, 
and have continued to maintain the privilege, of 
sharing in all the rights and immunities of their 
own country, so that when a slave sets his foot 
upon their decks, as upon the soil of England 
itself, he is then, and thenceforth, free. 

Another curious instance of the hold which 
slavery had upon British colonists is to be found 
in the Life of Baron Seaforth, who took office as 
Governor of Barbadoes in 1801. During his 
administration a planter, having killed one of 
his own slaves, was tried for the murder and 
acquitted, the law on that island not regarding 
such an act as murder. When proved, which 
was very seldom the case, the crime was punish- 
able only by a fine of £15 currency. The terrible 
practice of slave-killing not being unfrequent 
on the island, Lord Seaforth resolved to put 
an end to it. ‘He procured an Act from the 
Barbadian legislature making it felony to kill a 
slave, and thereupon sailed to England to obtain 
for it the sanction of the Crown. Soon after his 
return, another slave was killed by his owner, 
The latter was tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
be hanged for murder, under the new Act. At 
the time appointed, the condemned prisoner was 
brought out for execution ; but so strong was the 
public feeling against the new law, that the 
ordinary executioner was not to be found. The 
governor then required the sheriff to perform 
his office, either in person or by deputy, but, 
after some excuses, he absolutely refused. His 
lordship then addressed the guard of soldiers, 
stating that “whoever would volunteer to be 
executioner should be subsequently protected, 
as well as rewarded then.” One presented him- 
self ; and it henceforth became as dangerous to 
kill a slave as a freeman in Barbadoes. His 
lordship’s introduction of this law rendered him 
very unpopular in Barbadoes, and he quitted that 
island in 1806.’ 

There is a sense in which slavery may still be 
said to exist in this country—that is, in our 
convict system. Of course, in this case the 
subject has by his crimes forfeited his liberty, 
and so has entered upon a life little removed 
from that of a slave. In the end of last century, 
‘slavedom’ in Norway was a distinctive punish- 
ment of criminals, Macy Wolstonecraft Godwin, 


in her interesting letters written during a tour 
in that country, says: ‘The laws here are mild, 
and do not punish capitally for any crime but 
murder, which seldom occurs, Every other 
offence merely subjects the delinquent to im- 
prisonment and labour in the castle, or rather 
arsenal, at Christiania, and the fortress at 
Fredericshall. The first and second conviction 
produces a sentence for a limited number of 
years—two, three, five, or seven, proportional to 
the atrocity of the crime. After the third, he 
is whi , branded in the forehead, and con- 
demned to perpetual slavery. This is the 
ordinary of justice.’ 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER VI.—A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 


LINNELL went home to the Red Lion well con- 
tent that evening: for Haviland Dumaresq had 
poured out his full heart to him; and Psyche 
had given him her faithful promise to sit to him 
in Arab costume for his projected picture. Not 
that as yet he was in love with Psyche; love at 
first sight was alien to the artist’s timid and | 
shrinking nature; but he had recognised from 
the very first moment he saw her that he would 
be more capable of conceiving a grand passion 
for that beautiful girl than for any other woman 
he had ever met in the course of his wanderings. 
To begin with, was she not Haviland Dumaresq’s 
daughter? and Linnell’s reverence for the great 
thinker, in his solitude and poverty, was so 
profound and intense that that fact alone pre- 
possessed him immensely from the very first in 
Psyche’s favour. But even had she been the 
daughter of a Mrs Maitland or a village inn- 
keeper, Linnell could hardly have helped being 
interested in the pink-and-white maiden. He 
had sat and talked with her all the evening long 
in a convenient corner; he had drawn her out 
slowly bit by bit ; her shyness and reserve had 
made him almost forget his own ; her innocent 
pleasure at the attention he paid her had flat- 
tered and delighted his sensitive spirit. Though 
Haviland Dumaresq had honoured him with his 
confidence, it was of Psyche he thought all the 
small-hours through: it was Psyche’s voice, not 
the great philosopher’s, that rang in his ears as he 
lay awake ; it was Psyche’s eyes that made his 
heart flutter with unwonted excitement through 
the night-watches, 

Linnell was thirty, and at thirty these 
symptoms come stronger than in early youth. 
It is then that a man begins to know himself a 
man: it is then that he begins to recognise 
and appraise his own effect upon the hearts of 
women. 

He liked Psyche—liked her immensely ; but 
the really important question was this, did 
Psyche like him? He knew enough about 
women, of course, by this time to know that 
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ballroom. He knew that, and he didn’t care to 
invest his money in the unprofitable purchase. 
The question was, did Psyche really like him for 
himself, or could Psyche be made so to like him ? 
He glanced down uneasily, as he sat in his own 
arm-chair in the inn room, at his lame leg, or 
the leg that he still insisted on considering as 
lame, and asked himself gravely many times over, 
Would Psyche take him, limp and all included, 
without the dead make-weight of that hypo- 
thetical and unacknowledged fortune? If Psyche 
would, then well and good : it was an honour for 
any man to marry Haviland Dumaresq’s daughter. 
But if Psyche wouldn’t—— Ha, what a start! 
As he thought the words to himself, Linnell for 
the first time realised in his soul how deeply his 
life had alreaily intertwined itself with Psyche’s. 

The dream was born but the day before 
yesterday ; and yet even to-day to give it up 
would cost him a lasting pang of sorrow. 

He had understood well what Haviland 
Dumaresq meant when he said that if he had 
to advise any young man or woman begin- 
ning life he would tell them to go the way of 
the world, and work for money, position, and 
power. The great,philosopher was a father, after 
all: he was thinking of Psyche. And for that, 
Linnell could not really find it in his heart to 
blame him. The old man had led his own 
heroic life, his own heroic self-denying way, for 
a grand purpose: he had spent himself in the 
service of thought and humanity. But when he 
looked at Psyche’s beautiful young life—at that 
pink-and-white rosebud, just opening so sweetly 
and daintily to the air of heaven—he might well 
be forgiven for the natural wish to surround her 
with all possible comfort and luxury. A man 
may be a Stoic for himself if he likes, no doubt, 
but no good man can ever be a Stoic for those 
he loves best—for his wife or his daughter. 

There the painter thoroughly sympathised with 
him. If he married Psyche, it would be because 
he wished to make her happy: to give her all 
that money can give: to make life more beautiful 
and worthy and dear to her. For that, he would 
gladly fling away everything. 

So Linnell could easily forgive the father if 
he wished Psyche, as the world says, ‘to marry 
well’—to marry money—for, in plain prose, that 
was what it came to. He met forgive even 
Haviland Dumaresq himself for that vulgar 
thought. He could forgive Dumaresq—but not 
Psyche. If Psyche took him, she must take him 
for pure, pure love alone. She must never ask 
if he was rich or poor. She must never inquire 
into the details of his banking-book. She must 
fling herself upon him just because she loved 
him. He wanted in his way to do after the 
fashion of the Lord of Burleigh. He must be 
but a landscape painter, and a village maiden she. 
On those terms alone would he consent to be 
loved. And on those terms, too, he said to 
himself, with a little thrill of delight, Haviland 
Dumaresy’s daughter would be content to love 
him. If Psyche were made of other mould than 
that—if Psyche were swayed by vulgar ideals 
and base self-interest—if Psyche were incapable 
of devotion like her father’s, or of love like his 
own—then Linnell for his part would have 


nothing to say to her, It was just because he } 
felt sure something of Haviland Dumaresq’s 
rand self-forgetfulness must run innate in his 
aughter’s veins that the painter believed he 
could give up his life for her. 

So he whispered to himself, as he lay awake 
that night and thought of Psyche. But at that 
very moment, at the Wren’s Nest, a gray old 
man, erect and haughty still, but with that 


dreamy look in his eyes that Linnell had noticed jf | 


so keenly on their second meeting, stole on tiptoe }} 
into the room where his daughter slept, and ff 
regarding her long in a strange ecstasy of delight, 
candle in hand, murmured to himself in low 
hazy tones: ‘She shall be rich. She shall be 
happy. She shall have all she wants. She shall 
live the life I never lived. I see it. I feel it. 
I know it’s coming.—A rich man shall love her. 
I feel it’s coming.—Space swells around me. 
The walls grow bigger. The world grows wider. 
The music rings. How glorious it all looks in 
Psyche’s palace! I shall make her happy. I 
shall guard her and watch over her. She shall 
never fling her life away, as I flung mine, for 
vain conceits, for empty shadows,—I see the 
vision. I hear the music. It rings in my ears. 
It tells me she shall be happy.’ 

If a medical man could have looked at the 
great gyn eyes just then, he would have 
needed but little experience to tell you that 
the silver-coated pellet Haviland Dumaresq had 
swallowed to calm his nerves the evening before 
was pure opium. It was thus that nature re- 
venged herself at last for long years of excessive 
toil and terrible privation. 

Next day, Psyche was to begin her sittings 
in the Arab costume. Linnell was up early, and 
opened his letters from London at the break- 
fast table. Among them was one from his agent 
in town, giving a list of all libraries and insti- 
tutions in the English-speaking world to which 
copies of Haviland Dumaresq’s great work could 
be sent by an ardent admirer. The number a 
little surprised himself: his agent had hunted 
up two hundred and seventy distinct recipi- 
ents. The complete series of the Encyclo- 
pdic Philosophy was published at three guineas 
a set: the total would amount, therefore, to 
£850, 10s. He totted up the number on the 
back of an envelope, and drew a long breath, 
That was a big sum: much bigger than he ex- 
pected ; but it would make Dumaresq rich for 
many a long day to come. Eight hundred and 
fifty was nothing to him. He took his cheque- 
book from his portmanteau, and filled in a cheque 
for that amount offhand. Then he wrote a short 
note of instruction to his agent; packed up his 
easel for the morning’s work ; dropped letter and 
cheque in the post-box as he passed ; and pre- 
sented himself betimes at the Wren’s Nest, with 
an approving conscience, to fulfil his engage- 
ment. 

He was glad to think he had done so much to 
make Psyche and her father both happy. And 
he was glad, too, in a certain indefinite half-con- 
scious way, that he’d planned it first for Haviland 
Dumaresq’s own sake, before he even knew of 
Psyche’s existence. Love of philosophy, not love 
of a girl, had given him the earliest impulse to do 
that kind and generous action. 

It was a happy morning, indeed, for both the 
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oun ople. Linnell had to pose and drape 
Geraldine Maitland’s friendly assist- 
ance—for Geraldine had come round to bring the 
Arab dress, and remained to perform propriety 
for the occasion. Papa wouldn’t come down this 
morning, Psyche said, blushing : he had one of his 
very bad headaches to-day. She noticed last night 
that Papa’s eyes had that strange far-away dream 
look about them, which, she always observed, 
was followed soon by a racking headache. He 
was dreadfully depressed when he got well, too: 
he’d have a terrible fit of depression to-morrow, 
she was afraid. Linnell was politely sorry to 
hear that ; yet too secretly glad at the proximate 
success of his own device to feel that the 
depression could be very permanent. It was such 
an impersonal way of doing a man a benefit 
—increasing the sale of his book so largely. 
It would all go in with the yearly account, 
no doubt; and unless Dumaresq inquired very 
closely into the sales, he would never even find 
out the real reason of this apparent leap into 
sudden popularity. He would only know in a 
vague and general way that a great many more of 
his books had been sold this year than in any 
previous year since their first publication. 

‘There, that’ll do exactly,’ he said at last, 
posing Psyche’s head, with a soft silky hatk 
thrown lightly across it, a little on one side 
towards her left shoulder.—‘ Don’t you think so, 
Miss Maitland? It’ll do so. That’s absolute 
perfection.— Now you can laugh and talk as 
much as you like, you know, Miss Dumaresq. 
Don’t suppose it’s the same as having your photo- 
graph taken. What a painter wants above all is 
the natural expression. The more you’re your- 
self, the more beautiful and graceful the picture 
will be, of course.’ 

‘What a pretty compliment!’ Geraldine Mait- 
land murmured archly. ‘You never speak that 
way to me, Mr Linnell.’ 

he painter looked down and laughed awk- 
wardly. ‘But I’ve never painted you, you know, 
Miss Maitland, he answered, rather restrained. 
‘When I do, I’ll prepare a whole quiverful of 
ready for use beforehand.’ 

‘l understand. Precisely so. But with Psyche, 
you see, they well out naturally.’ 

Psyche blushed and smiled at once. ‘ Don’t 
talk such nonsense, Geraldine,’ she said with a 
bashful air.—‘Is this right now, Mr Linnell, 
please? Geraldine sets me out of pose by talk- 
ing.’ 

Linnell looked up from his easel admiringly. 
‘Go on making her blush like that as long as 
you please, Miss Maitland,’ he said with a smile, 
as he outlined her delicate face on his canvas. 
‘That’s just how I want it. Nothing could be 
more perfect. My Fatma or Mouni’s supposed 
to be caught in the very act of falling in love for 
the first time. I mean to call it “The Dawn of 
Love,” in fact, and you must try to throw your- 
self, as fully as possible into the spirit of the 
character, you see, Miss Dumaresq.’ 

_ Tf Linnell had wished to make her blush, 
indeed, nothing he could have said would have 
succeeded better. The poor girl. flushed so 
crimson at once from chin to forehead that 
Linnell took pity upon her, and strove at once 
to turn the current of the conversation. He 
shifted the subject to Dumaresq and his work, 


the adherents his system was gaining on the 
continent, and his own profound belief in its 
ultimate triumph. ‘All great things grow slowly,’ 
he said, as he worked away at the dainty curve 
of those quivering nostrils. ‘The Newtonian 
gravitation was disbelieved for half a century, 
and Lamarck went blind and poor to his grave 
without finding one adherent for his evolu- 
tionary theories.’ 

‘Papa has many,’ Psyche said simply, ‘and 
those, too, among the greatest and most famous 
of the time. Even among the people we see 
here at Petherton, I can always measure their 
intellect at first sight by observing in what sort 
of respect they hold my father.’ 

‘Then my intelligence must be of a very high 
order, Linnell went on, laughing, ‘for I believe 
nobody on earth ranks Haviland Dumaresq higher 
than I do. To me he seems far and away the 
greatest thinker I’ve ever met or seen or read 
about.’ 

‘To me, too,’ Psyche answered quietly. 

The reply startled him by its simple directness. 
It was so strange that a girl of Psyche’s age 
should have any opinion at all of her own 
upon such a subject; stranger still that she 
should venture to express it to another so plainly 
and openly. There was something of Havi- 
land Dumaresq’s own straightforward impersonal 
truthfulness in this frank avowal of supreme 
belief on Psyche’s - in her father’s greatness. 
Linnell liked her all the better for her frank con- 
fidence. ‘I’m glad to hear you say so,’ he said, 
‘for one knows that great men are often so much 
misjudged by their own family. No man, we 
know, is a hero to his valet. Let him be the 
profoundest philosopher that ever breathed on 
earth, and he’s oftenest looked upon as Only 
Papa by his own daughters. But I’m glad to 
know, too, that the faith is spreading. How 
many copies, now, have you any idea, are usually 
sold of the Encyclopedic Philosophy ?” 

‘Oh, not more than ten or twelve a year,’ 
Psyche answered carelessly, rearranging the 
drapery upon her shining shoulder. 

Linnell started. ‘Only ten or twelve a year!’ 
he cried, astonished. ‘You don’t mean to tell 
me that’s really the case? You must be mis- 
taken! I can’t believe it. Only ten or twelve 
copies a year of the greatest work set forth by 
any thinker of the present century !’ 

‘Yes,’ Psyche answered, in that quiet, resigned, 
matter-of-fact way she had inherited from her 
father. ‘You see, in England, people read it at 
the libraries: the great sale’s all abroad, Papa 
says, and the book’s been translated into all 
European and Asiatic languages, so people for 
the most part buy the translations, which prac- 
tically bring in next to nothing. Then the 
Americans, of course, who read it so much, read 
it all in pirated editions. They once sent Papa 
a hundred pounds as compensation ; but Pa 
sent the cheque back again at once. He said he 
wouldn’t accept it as a present and a favour from 
people who ought to pay tenfold as a simple act 
of natural justice.’ 

‘But I suppose whatever are sold now are 
all clear profit?’ Linnell asked tentatively, with 
many misgivings, lest he should ask too much, 
and let out beforehand the secret of this enormous 


bound into supposed popularity. 
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‘Well, yes,’ Psyche answered with some little 
hesitation. ‘I believe they are. I’ve heard 
Papa say Macmurdo and White have long since 
covered all expenses, and that every copy sold 
now is money in pocket.’ 

Linnell breathed freely once more. Then the 
£850, 10s., for which he had sent off his cheque 
that morning to his agent would be all clear gain 
to the poor needy Dumaresq. His brush worked 
on upon the canvas with unusual vigour. He had 
never had such a sitter in his life before ; he had 
never felt he was doing himself such justice, nor 
experienced such a supreme internal conscious- 
ness of having been useful to others in his genera- 
tion. 


When the head of the great publishing house 
of Macmurdo and White received a cheque for 
£850, 10s., and an order for two hundred and 
seventy complete sets of ‘Dumaresq’s Encyclo- 
pedic’ (as the Trade in its recognised shorthand 
calls it), he raised his eyebrows, sucked in his 
cheeks, and tapped with his forefinger on the 
desk of the counting-house. ‘It’s coming, 
White, he said, enchanted. ‘I told you it was 
coming. I knew it was bound to come sooner 
or later. Dumaresq’s Encyclopedic’s certain to 
sell in the long run. There’s an order here out- 
right for two hundred and seventy of ’em. Two 
hundred and seventy ’s a very big lot. See how 
many we have ready in cloth, will you, and order 
the rest to be bound at once from the quires to 
order. I’m devilish glad we bought the copy- 
right of that book outright from the man—and 
for a mere song too. It’s paid expenses, I see, 
these three years back: so that’s eight hundred 
and fifty pounds clear profit for the house on a 
small transaction.’ 

For when Psyche Dumaresq mentioned the 
casual fact that every copy sold of her father’s 
great work was ‘money in pocket,’ she omitted to 
add the trifling detail that the pocket in ques- 
tion was Messrs Macmurdo and White's, worship- 
ful publishers’, and not the author’s, Haviland 
Dumaresq’s. To any one who lived in the world 
of books, indeed, that point would have been the 
first and most natural to make inquiries about : 
but the painter, in his eagerness to do a good 
deed, had never even so much as thought of the 
possibility that the copyright might not be the 
author’s, All that Linnell had actually accom- 
plished, in fact, by his generous intention was 
simply to put eight hundred guineas or so into 
the bursting till of a flourishing firm of London 
publishers. 

‘And look here, White,” Mr Macmurdo called 
out as his partner left the room to fulfil the 
order: ‘that poor devil Dumaresq never made 
much out of the book for his pains. Let’s send 
the man a twenty-pound note as a present !’ 

Most English publishers would have made it 
a hundred ; and no other trade on earth would 
have made it anything. But Macmurdo and 
White are close-fisted ; and the 
twenty-pound note from that amiable firm was 
all Haviland Dumaresq ever got out of Charles 
Linnell’s well-meant attempt to benefit the great 
see see When it arrived at the Wren’s 

est, Dumaresq turned to Psyche with a smile 
and said: ‘I may keep that honestly. They 
must have made it wal out of me or they 


wouldn’t send it. Though of course I’ve no 
right in the world to a penny. But it’s dropped 
in at the very nick of time. It’ll cover the cost 
of that young man’s picture.’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
By Jonn Kerr, LL.D. 


THERE are perhaps few respects in which there 
is a greater contrast between past and present 
times than in the relation of national education 
in Scotland to the means adopted to secure its 
efficiency. In the seventeenth century the prin- 
cipal, and in many cases the only, guardians of 
efficiency were the clergy, who combined with 
their own proper work the general charge of 
everything connected with schools. The exami- 
nation as to the teacher’s fitness for office, his 
appointment and dismissal, were in the hands of 
the presbytery of the bounds. These functions 
were discharged with by no means uniformly 
satisfactory results. Favouritism and nepotism 
no doubt sometimes carried the day, but the] 
appointments were on the whole so good as tof 
enable Scotland to keep her place in the front} 
rank of educated nations. ! 
A certain kind of inspection and supervision 
of Schools in Scotland dates as far back as 1696, 
when, by statute, a school was established in} 
every parish, the presbytery paying annual visits ] 
of examination to every school within the bounds. } 
From the commencement of annual grants from | 
Government in 1846 till the passing of the Edu- 
cation Act of 1872, this examination was kept 
up, sometimes jointly with Government inspec- 


tion of schools receiving such grants. National 
education in Scotland is therefore nearly two 
hundred years old. With England the case is 
different. In early times the charge of educa- 
tion was undertaken by the Church; but it 
has no claim to be called National till within the 
last twenty years ; and it is only about fifty years 
since it received subsidies from Government. 
Early in the present century, the attention of 
parliament was directed to the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of education among the lower classes in 
London, and a Committee was appointed to report 
on it. Though little was done for twenty years 
except voting a sum of money for the erection of 
school buildings, the subject was not allowed to 
drop ; and the result was the establishment, in 
1839, of a Committee of Council on Education, 
entrusted with the administration of a parlia- 
mentary grant. Close-on this followed the 
establishment of Normal Schools for the training 
of teachers, to the building of which the Gov- 
ernment contributed. The administration of a 
a grant was necessarily accompanied 
y the appointment of officers, whose duties, 
among others, were to see that the conditions of 
the grant were fulfilled. These officers are called 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, and their 
duties, as laid down in the instructions issued 
to them, had a wider scope than the merely 
financial one. They were told that inspection 
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was intended to be a means of co-operation 
between the Government and the Clergymen, 
local Committees, and Trustees of Schools, for 
the improvement and extension of education ; 
that it was not intended as a means of exercis- 
ing control, but of affording assistance ; not for 
the restraint, but encouragement of local efforts. 
The Inspector was instructed to communicate 
with those who had up to that time interested 
themselves in education with a view to such 
co-operation, He was also instructed to visit, 
when conveniently able to do so, any schools not 
aided by public grants, whose School Committees 
or promoters desired such visits. 

n the original instructions, ‘Their Lordships 
are strongly of opinion that no plan of education 
ought to be encouraged in which intellectual 
instruction is not subordinate to the regulation 
of the thoughts and habits of the children by 
the doctrines and precepts of revealed religion,’ 
It must be noted that, while attaching great 
importance to religious instruction, the Committee 
were careful not to favour any special com- 
munion. In both England and Scotland, chil- 
dren could be withheld from religious teaching 
to which their parents objected. For some time, 
indeed, Church Schools in England were open 
only to those who agreed to accept the religious 
teaching of the Church; but this compromise 
was almost inevitable in view of the powerful 
hold the Church had over English elementary 
schools. 

The general duties of the Inspector are divided 
into three distinct heads: (1) Furnishing infor- 
mation to enable the Committee of Council to 
determine the propriety of granting funds in aid 
of erecting new schools. (2) Inspecting and 
reporting on the method and matter of instruc- 
tion in schools aided by public grants. (3) 
Furnishing information when required by the 
Committee of Council respecting the state of 
education in particular districts, 

These instructions, with such additions as the 
fuller development of the system required, con- 
tinue to describe generally the relation between 
the Committee of Council, Inspectors, School 
Managers and Teachers, with the single exception 
that, on the passing of the Education Acts of 
England in 1870 and of Scotland in 1872, 
religious teaching was removed from inspectorial 
supervision, 

As the various religious bodies both in England 
and Scotland had hitherto taken by far the 
keenest interest in education, the Committee of 
Council wisely decided to carry them along with 
them in their proposals. With this view, , bes 
any Inspector was rtm his name was sub- 
mitted for approval tv the authorities of the 
Church over whose schools he was to have super- 
vision. Up to the passing of the Acts of 1870 
and 1872, there were five classes of Inspectors 
for the schools respectively of the Church of 
England, of bodies not connected with that 
Church, of the Church of Scotland, of the Free 
Church, and of the Roman Catholic Church. 
This is no longer the case. Every Inspector now 
Visits every aided school in his district irre- 
uere of denomination ; and since the passin 
of these Acts the Churches are not consulte 
about the appointments. 

Annual grants commenced in 1846. From 


that time to 1862, payments ranging from fifteen 
to thirty pounds were made directly to teachers 
according to the grade of their certificates, 
Similar direct payments ranging from ten to 
twenty pounds were made to pupil teachers. 
These grants were paid or refused accordin 
as the Inspector, from a general inspection aa 
examination, reported the conditions fulfilled or 
the reverse. There was no middle course between 
full payment and complete refusal. This was 
ee on various grounds, and among 
others because there was no gradation according 
to varying degrees of merit ; because it was only 
in very bad cases that the grant could be refused; 
and because no pecuniary stimulus could be 
applied to indifferent work. Meanwhile, grants 
were rapidly increasing, while the efficiency of 
the instruction and inspection was more than 
doubted. To check the one and improve the 
other, Mr Lowe (now Lord Sherbrooke), as Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council, intro- 
duced the Revised Code in 1862, the leading feature 
of which was individual examination and payment 
by results. Every pupil above six years of age, 
and who had attended a specified number of times, 
was henceforth to be examined in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, and payment made only on 
a satisfactory amount of attainment being shown. 
Other payments on average attendance and for 
infants were also made; but into these it is not 
necessary to enter. This Code was brought into 
full operation in England; but its narrowing 
tendency was so completely opposed to the genius 
of Scotch education, that while individual results 
were recorded, payments continued to be made 
in Scotland as under the old Code. In England, 
ayments were no longer made to the teachers, 
Put to the managers, and the direct relation 
between the teacher and the State was conse- 
quently put an end to. ‘Teachers and pupil 
teachers were no longer in any sense employees 
of the State, but made their own bargain with 
school managers. In spite of the Department’s 
instructions to Inspectors, ‘to judge every school 
by the standard hitherto used, as regards its 
religious, moral, and intellectual merits, the new 
Code did not give satisfaction. While it secured 
greater accuracy in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and more regular attendance, it cannot 
be doubted that it tended in the case of all con- 
cerned, whether managers, Inspectors, or teachers, 
to direct too exclusive attention to the three 
elementary branches, and to foster mechanical 
and unintelligent methods. Percentage of 
being at once the most quotable element in the 
estimate of efficiency, and, in England, a large 
factor in the grants earned, had undue import- 
ance attached to it. Inspection became too much 
a mechanical recording of results, to the neglect 
of intellectual life and stimulative method. This 
became so evident from the testimony of a con- 
siderable number of Inspectors, that, in 1867, 
larger grants were offered on condition that the 
staff should be increased, and one or more sub- 
jects, grammar, geography, or history, taught in 
addition to the ‘beggarly elements.’ 
The narrowing effect of the Revised Code was 


less felt in Scotland, because, as yet, grants did ~ 


not depend on percentage of pass, and both 
Inspector and teacher had more free play ; but 
there is reason to think that even yet, on both 
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sides of the Tweed, a high pass is in too many 
cases a greater object of ambition to School 
Boards, managers, and teachers, than general 
intelligence. 

The passing of the English Act in 1870 and 
of the Scotch Act in 1872, and the Codes framed 
upon them, introduced most important changes ; 
but the fundamental principle of payment by 
results was- retained, and for the first time 
applied to Scotland. The Codes, though similar 
in all essential points, were not identical. The 
Scotch Code, framed as it ison an Act which is 
to provide education available ‘for the whole 
people of Scotland, had a wider and higher 
range than the English Code, the basis of which 
is an Act for providing elementary education. 
In England, previous to August of last year, 
the grant for reading, writing, and arithmetic 
in Standards L-VII., determined by the In- 
spector’s report of the percentage of passes, was 
paid at the rate of one penny for every unit of 
percentage. The percentage was determined by 
the ratio of passes actually made by the scholars 
liable to examination to those that might have 
been made by all such scholars who either were 
examined, or were absent, or withheld from the 
examination without reasonable excuse. In Scot- 
land, there are six, not seven Standards, as in 
England, and every pass in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic earns a grant of three shillings. In 
both Codes there are capitation grants on average | 
attendance. Important modifications suggested 
by experience have from time to time been made 
on both Codes, the majority of which have been 
regarded as improvements. Among these may be 
noted individual examination in languages and 


science subjects, graduated payments for grammar, | 
geography, history, needlework, singing, and dis- | 


cipline. Inspection under these conditions im- | 
plies greater responsibility, and makes demands on 
the care and discretion of the Inspector unknown 
under the Revised Code. The effect of gradu- 
ated payments in recognising quality of work has 
been altogether salutary. The General Merit 
grant, which was found only in the English Code, 
caused considerable friction. 

In 1885 the administrative functions of the 
English and Scotch Departments were separated ; 
and the latter has now a Committee of Council 
and Secretary of its own; but the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council is the head of both Depart- 
ments. 

It had long been felt that the time devoted 
to the individual examination of pupils in the 
two lower Standards was not profitably spent, 
that the necessarily slender attainments of chil- 
dren of seven or eight years of age could be more 
satisfactorily tested by a class examination, and 
that the rigidity of the demands in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic unduly interfered with 
freedom of classification and instruction of chil- 
dren entering school differing widely in both age 
and attainments. In the Scotch Code for 1886 
provision was therefore made, under certain con- 
ditions, for graduated payments for all children 
below the Third Standard, according as the report 
of the teaching from a general estimate was fair, 
good, or excellent. The all but universal testi- 
mony of Inspectors is, that this greater elasticity 
in dealing with young children is distinctly 


beneficial. The result of this has been the ex- 


tension both in England and Scotland of the 
same elastic method of examination to the upper 
as well as to the lower standards. Two new Codes 
were accordingly drawn up, that for England 
coming into operation in August 1890, and that 
for Scotland in January 1891. The English and 
Scotch Codes are on similar lines, and differ only 
in unimportant details. The fixed grant on 
average attendance is much enlarged, and the 
variable grant depending on examination corre- 
spondingly reduced, enough, however, being left 
to differentiate fair, re 5 and excellent work, 
The basis of this variable grant also is average 
attendance. The minimum number of attend- 
ances hitherto qualifying for examination is} 
removed, and, with its removal, the temptation | 
to neglect those whose attendances fell below] 
that minimum. Care has been taken, in rearrang- 
ing these grants, that schools should not suffer jf 
pecuniary loss. The general expectation is that 
the change will produce work less mechanical, 
and therefore more intelligent, and secure better 
classification and more equable distribution of 
educational effort, by removing at once tempta- 
tion to undue pressure on the slow, and un- 
desirable restraint on the clever pupils, both 
kinds being represented in almost every class, 
The extent to which expectation on these several 
points is fulfilled in a school will bulk largely in 


' the estimate of its efficiency and on the appor- 


tionment of grants. The change will probably 
save the time, but it will certainly increase the 
responsibility of the Inspector. 

here are four classes of officers engaged in 
inspection—Chief Inspectors, District Inspectors, 
Sub-Inspectors, and Assistants. In England there 
are twelve Chief Inspectors, two being almost 
wholly occupied with the Training Colleges. In 
Scotland there are three, one of whom combines 
ordinary inspection with supervision of the 
Training Colleges in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen. The Chief Inspector, besides having 
a district of his own, has a general supervision 
over the other districts in his division, and is 
appealed to in cases of difficulty. There are three 
divisions, the Southern, Western, and Northern, 
with Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen  re- 
spectively as centres. Each chief has an annual 
divisional conference with his colleagues, the 
object of which is to compare experiences and, 
as far as possible, secure uniformity of test and 
standard. Assistants are chosen by the Depart- 
ment from the ranks of eminent elementary 
teachers, and from-them Sub-Inspectors are ap- 
pointed. The English staff consists of 109 In- 
spectors, 43 Sub-Inspectors, and 152 Assistants; 
the Scotch staff, of 25 Inspectors, 4 Sub-Inspec- 
tors, and 21 Assistants. Of the 25 Scotch inspec- 
tors, 5 are Oxford, 4 Cambridge graduates. 
Almost the whole of the others and a number 
of the Sub-Inspectors and Assistants are gra- 
duates of Scotch universities. Inspectors are 
appointed by a Minute of the Committee of 
Council, and must be not more than thirty-five 
years of age. Applications with testimonials 
are made to the Right Honourable the Lords 
of the Committee of Council on Education. 
Those appointed are at first placed alongside 
of a Chief Inspector, with the result that the 
obtain considerable experience of the wor 
before being placed in independent charge of 
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district. They are, as a rule, selected on the 
ground of academical distinction, and all but 
very few have had considerable experience as 
teachers. 


STRANGE FRIENDS. 
A STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST. — 


CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION. 


From the time of his awakening out of that 
refreshing sleep which had followed the chill, 
Rockingham’s improvement was phenomenal. 
Brock, as nearly as a man can follow in the 
footsteps of a gentle woman, was almost as good 
a nurse as Martha Seagrave, and within a week 
the two strange friends were seated side by side 
in front of the rusty cook-stove. : 

Rockingham was quiet and thoughtful. He 
knew, or fancied he knew, that there was a 
something which prevented Brock and _ himself 
from being perfectly open and trusty friends. 
‘Brock,’ he said one evening, as that worthy 
chewed vigorously upon an unlit cigar and 
gazed at the stove-pipe—‘Brock, I have no 
desire to open old sores, but I should like to 
speak once more and for the last time of Madge 
Latimer. May 1?’ 


‘I know all about it, Colonel,’ he said. ‘I 
have watched the game for months. She can’t 
help it, and you can’t help it. You’re both good 
enough for each other, sir; but, dern it all, it’s 
one of those ornery twizzles that a barrel of 
Philadelphia lawyers couldn’t untwizzle! So 
what are you going to do about it?’ 

‘Ah, there’s the rub. What shall I do? Brock, 
I think you are a man of sense and an honest 
man: would you—er—would you ask her to 
marry you, were you in my place ?’ 

‘No, sir!’ thundered Brock. ‘By Jupiter, no, 
sir-ee! Do you think she don’t know how the 
land lies? Do you think she wouldn’t tumble 
to it that you was asking her out of pity and all 
that there sort of thing? Why, sir, if she’s let 
you see that she loves you, and knows that you 
know it, to ask her to marry you would hurt her 
far more than just saying nothing at all.’ 

There was ‘silence for several minutes, when 
Rockingham quietly remarked : ‘I believe you are 
right, Brock. I feel sure you are right.’ 

A good half of the foreman’s second cigar was 
chewed into mince-meat before another word 
was spoken. Then the giant abruptly arose 
from his seat preparatory to disrobing for the 
night. He stretched out his huge right hand 
to the thin pale man beside him, and there was 
a perceptible quaver in his voice as he grasped 


The mention of the girl’s name made Brock | the smaller hand and said: ‘No, Colonel, you 


wince. He bit a good half-inch from his cigar, 
which fragment he shot into the stack of fire- 
wood near by and Rockingham patiently awaited 
his reply. 

‘Co eel he said at last, ‘there is just one 
person on this here footstool* as I don’t never 
want to see again; and there’s just one name 
which I don’t never want to hear again. I may 
be obliged against my inclinations to see that 
there person and hear that there name; but 
nothing shall make me speak that name or 
mention that person, nohow! If you’ve got 
anything to say, say it, Colonel; but you know 
my feelings. ‘The cigar went back between the 
foreman’s sharp teeth, while an expression of 
genuine pain settled upon his features. 

‘My dear fellow,’ responded the clergyman, ‘I 
want to respect your wishes, and will do so— 
after to-night. But, Brock, I must say this: that 
whatever I did last summer to hurt you was 
done all unwittingly and innocently enough. More 
than that, it was all a mistake—a gross blunder 
on my part. 1 thought she cared for me ; but it 
was nothing of the kind, for I Gannot call to mind 
a single instance when she said that she did.— 
Yes, Brock, I was blind as a mole until a few 
days ago; and yet, I was loved—I am loved, 
Brock. I must tell some one; I must ask advice 
from somebody ; and you are the only friend I 
have within reach. Brock, one of the noblest 
women on the face of the earth loves me. I 
know I am not mistaken, and she has proved her 
love by saving my life. And yet—now listen, 
Brock—I do not care for her a quarter as much 
as I once thought I did for—for—you know, 
Brock.’ 

A curious smile played about the foreman’s 
mouth, and drove away the hard lines which had 
been there for several minutes. 


* The earth—a frequent expression in Yankee slang. 


and me don’t have no kind o’ luck with women- 
folks. I guess we’ll have to go it alone. But 
ou can put her there, Colonel, and dern me if Eli 
rock ain’t your true and faithful friend until 
the Judgment Day !—Good-night, Colonel.’ 


About the time that Rockingham and his com- 
panion decided to vacate their —— at the 
office and take up their abode at Kincardine, the 
weather set in bitterly cold. The mercury went 
clear down to the base of the thermometer and 
stayed there, huddling itself into a ball in a 
vain attempt to keep from freezing. The men 
waited for warmer weather ; but when a week 
= and nothing better than forty degrees 

elow zero presented itself, they knew that they 
had entered upon the long siege of Arctic winter, 
which in the North-west usually lasts without a 
break through the first three months of the year. 
Being heartily tired of their long imprisonment, 
they resolved at all hazards to move up to 
M‘Dougall’s hotel; and the Justice himself agreed 
to drive them up in his roomy sleigh, promising 
to furnish enough buffalo robes to bury them 
deep and warm. 

This was nearly a month after Martha Sea- 
grave had turned over her convalescent patient 
to Eli Brock, and during all that period the 
school teacher had never once visited Rockingham. 
The Justice and others of the Kincardine people 
who knew of the girl’s action (or inaction) 
attributed it to her poor health, for she had 
completely broken down under the long phy- 
sical strain, followed by the mental shock which 
the unexpected recovery of Rockingham, after her 
passionate confession, had given her. As she 
never saw a physician, and never even asked 
for medical advice, no one thought that she was 
ill; and as she never complained or sought for 
har i the matter-of-fact people around her 
suspected nothing. But, to tell the truth, the 
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girl was in a fearfully critical state both of body 
and mind. She did not wish to shirk the duty 
assigned to her as a school teacher, nor, on the | 
other hand, did she wish to meet Rockingham | 
again. And just as she was wavering as to what | 
course to pursue, her old friend and admirer, 
Dugald M‘Dougall, told her that he was going to 
bring the clergyman to the hotel on the morrow, | 
One hour after this news reached her, the old 
stage drew up in front of the hotel for passengers 
and mails to Port Arthur. The old rattletrap | 
was no longer on wheels; runners—known locally 
as ‘bobs’—having been affixed to the axles for 
the winter season. The driver was not to be seen ; 
but upon the box was a huge bundle of dirty 
furs and skins, in the centre of which it is to 
be presumed the driver might have been found. 
There were few letters. There were no passen- 
gers ; yes, one. 

The Justice (and Postmaster), no longer in 
shirt sleeves, as we first encountered him, was 
just stuffing the little packet of letters under the 
bundle of furs on the box, when Martha Sea- | 
grave, clad in a heavy coat, a woollen hood, and 
woollen mittens, ran down to the sleigh ’bus. 

‘Good-bye, Mr M‘Dougall,’ she said hurriedly. | 
‘If I am not back by the next stage, I will send 
you a letter. No—please do not prevent me or 
argue with me—I must go. That is my only 
reason.’ 

‘But, my dear girl! Good heavens, you can’t 
stand it! It’s cold enough to freeze an Injun’s 
feathers! You—I—er’—— 

But the girl was inside the ’bus, and had closed | 
the door. The sound of the closing door started 
the cold and impatient horses, and Martha Sea- 
grave had started upon her last ride from Kin- | 
cardine. The old Fiesties ran after the stage, | 
and as well as he could opened the door far 
enough to thrust in his coarse fur overcoat. 

‘Thank you, thank you,’ said the girl. 
are very good, Good-bye—good-bye to all!’ 

The old man shivered, and went into the house 
to melt the icicles on his beard. 

It was bitterly, painfully cold. It was such 
weather as the people in Great Britain, even in 
the north, know nothing about. The boards 
in the houses and the forest trees cracked and 
snapped with the intense frost, and the touch 
of a man’s moccasined foot produced a squeaking, 
crunching noise peculiar to solidly-frozen snow. 
It was such a day as few men, even the most 
hardy, cared to be out in though they kept well 
in motion. But for a feeble woman whose con- 
stitution was all run down to attempt to ride in 
a wretched conveyance in such weather was 
taking one chance in a thousand. 


‘You 


Four days later the stage returned to Kincar- 


dine, and, true to her — Martha Seagrave | 
returned with it. The Justice opened, as he had | 
closed, the yellow door, and saw her in there, | 
the only passenger. She lay in the bottom of | 
the omnibus, upon a couch of buflalo robes, and 
she was covered by M‘Dougall’s overcoat. Poor | 
Martha! she had indeed said ‘Good-bye to all,’ 
for she was dead. 

When the stage had stopped at noon on the 
day that she left Kincardine, the driver had 
opened the door to help her out for warmth and 
oe and had found her stiff and cold. 


So he had left her at the wayside tavern until 
his return trip, and then brought her back to 
the desolate settlement which had been her latest 
home. What the girl’s intentions and plans, if 
any, had been no one ever knew. 

On the following Sunday, in the little mission 
church where Martha Seagrave had spent some of 
her happiest hours, they buried the unfortunate 
girl; and Digby Rockingham, with a heavy heart | 
and tearful eyes, performed the last sad rites over | 
the woman who had given him all that she had 
to give—her love and her life. 


PI-A-POT’S RESERVE. 
By Jessic M. E. Saxpy. 


Various rumours from Canada North-west report }} 
excitement and threatenings of a ‘rising’ on some 
of the Indian settlements near Regina. The 
Reserve of Chief Pi-a-pot has been mentioned 
as having come under the influence of red men 
from over the border. 1 visited this Reserve in 
August, and perhaps some of my notes made at the 
time may be of interest now. But first 1 may 
venture to say that I do not think we need feel 
much alarm concerning the reports which have 
lately come to hand, because—as far as 1 could 


_judge—the Canadian Government seemed to have 


the ‘Indian difficulty’ well in hand. The system 
of vigilant espionage which is maintained, along 
with the seethodicel records kept, and published, 
of every detail concerning life on the Reserves 
make it impossible for any organised or effective 
rebellion to arise. Therg is one or more white] 


/Inen stationed on every Reserve, and these are 


in a position to give timely warning of any sus- 
picious circumstances which might Yead them to] 
suspect that the Indians were being i 
with. 


The Reserves are separated from each other 
‘of a set purpose ;’ all dances, except a harmless 
sort of dog-dance, are forbidden. | ‘ Gatherings’ 
are discouraged, and Indians who decline to 
enter into treaty and’ reside upon Reserves are 
treated with small consideration. The mounted 

olice and the Government officials visit the 

serves regularly, and ouglit to detect disaffec- 
tion at once. 

I cannot imagine it possible that the Canadian 
Government, being completely master of the 
situation, will permit any serious disturbance 
to take place. There are three or four Reserves 
grouped together under one Agency, but divided 
from each other by many miles, and situated 
in the beautiful Qu’Appelle valley. Pi-a 
Reserve is one of these, and is distant 
Regina twenty miles; but a pair of s 
bronchoes make short work of a ‘trail’ 
the valley and the prairie Queen-city. 

A first-rate ‘rig’ and escort were put at my] 
disposal by the Indian Commissioner ; and the] 
drive across the prairie was most enjoyable ; for 
the day was gloriously fine and our guide very 
entertaining. He was a grand old pioneer man 
—of Orcadian extraction—who had been through 
all the troublous times when the North-west was 
being settled up, and the Indians were despair | 
ingly disputing the right of the Pale-faces to hold J 
the country. He had done good service as an] 
interpreter and peacemaker, as well as scout and} 
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yolunteer. His reminiscences were enthralling ; 
and it was pleasing to learn, from one who knew 
the red men well, that their character is not the 
treacherous, brutal one which so many people 
imagine. 

This Mr Hourie’s son was the energetic os 
scout who followed Riel like a sleuth-hound, an 
ran the ruthless half-breed to earth at last. The 
old man in the course of our conversation con- 
firmed the impression I had received from various 
sources that every case of discontent among the 
Indians is instigated by the half-breeds. 

After racing across the prairie at the rate of 
nine miles an hour, we entered ‘the bluffs,’ and, 
driving along gentle ravines and wooded trails, 
we reached the house of Mr M‘Kinnon, the farm- 
instructor who has charge of Pi-a-pot and his 
can. M‘Kinnon is a splendid specimen of the 
North-west farmer : intelligent, handsome, strong 
in physique and strong in mind—just the man 
to compel respect and obedience from the Indians, 
This Reserve has an area of fifty-four square 
miles, and the population is two hundred and 
sixty souls. It is situated in one of the most 
fertile and picturesque parts of the valley. There 
was plenty of water and plenty of wood on the 
ground, and the crops were in a very flourishing 
at ; praving that the Indians can do good 
work, 

M‘Kinnon’s house and the other Government 
buildings are not so near the homes of the Indians 
as I expected to find them; though Mrs M‘Kinnon 
thought a mile was not too much apart; and 

rhaps I should agree with her if I lived on a 
naete. The Indian ‘teepees’ (houses) were 
built on knolls looking down on the valley, and 
they were all closed and deserted, for in summer- 
time the Crees revert to their ancient habit of 
dwelling in tents. These tents they move from 
place to place as the hunt or the harvest 
requires. 

Ve found one group of canvas teepees located 
near the hayfields, where a number of the people 
were busy. A few squaws and one or two chil- 
dren were with the tents; and my attention was 
quickly drawn to a little group consisting of 
a bright-eyed young woman much adorned with 
beads and coloured cloth, and an old wrinkled 
squaw with a baby in her arms, which she nursed 
as lovingly as if she had been a white granny. It 
was really a pretty baby, and most intelligent 
for its age. I took it in my arms, which action 
evidently pleased the mother and amused the 
other women. I asked—through Mr Hourie— 
what they would give’the child for. The old 
granny shook her head most emphatically, and 
let it be known she would not give the baby at 
any price, because it was so long since there had 
been a baby in the teepee! Alas, for the doomed 
an dying redskins! Babies are, like angels, 
rare visitants on Reserves, and, also like angels, 
they flit away again swiftly. There was an 
Indian boy of seventeen sitting outside one of the 
tents. He was in the last stages of consumption, 
and a most pitiful object. His wan face, with 
Pe appealing lustrous eyes, haunted me for many 
a day. 

I went into a teepee, by permission of its 
mistress, but was not tempted to take more than a 
cursory view of the interior. The Indians have 


1 not yet received the gospel of soap, although they 


are learning many of the most important lessons 
of civilisation. They have, as I said, built 
homes for themselves, and these are comfortable 
dwellings, more so than many a Highland sheil- 
ing or Irish cabin. They are beginning to sub- 
divide their Reserves—-which marks the decay 
of tribal habits, and the commencement of indi- 
vidual responsibility. They cultivate gardens, 
and allow their children to be educated. They 
try tu dress neatly, and have learned to despise 
gewgaws, All this is the result of patient, liberal 
discipline, and redounds to the credit of those 
whom a sagacious legislature has appointed to 
guide and teach those unfortunate Indians. In 
truth, the system which the Canadian Govern- 
ment has adopted is not only a benevolent but 
a wise one. Every Indian who agrees to live on 
a Reserve becomes a pensioner of the Govern- 
ment, and receives rations, &c., for each member 
of his family. 

Polygamy is being killed out by an ingenious 
plan. Government will only recognise one wife 
and her children, and will not give the man 
supplies for more than these. Thus, an extra 
squaw is no help to an Indian, but an actual 
burden. The movements of every soul on a 
Reserve are watched and faithfully recorded. If 
an individual removes to another Reserve, or 
absents himself altogether, or joinsa tribe, or 
dies, the fact is carefully entered in the Agent’s 
books ; and in this way the histories of persons 
can be followed through the whole time they 
remain pensioners of the Dominion. 

The Government gives no privilege to a chief 
above his associates, and discourages the appoint- 
ment of new ones ; so there is little honour and 
no advantage now attached to the position, and 
the Indians do not seem to regret the loss, or 
exert themselves to replace a lost leader. The 
chiefs were the men who encouraged discontent 
and resentment ; and now that their power is so 
much broken, the people are amalgamating better 
with their conquerors. Great efforts are made 
to induce the Indians to send their children to 
the schools; and it is very cheering to know 
that this movement has met with more success 
than was expected. 

The Industrial School at Fort Qu’Appelle is 
in a very satisfactory condition; the average 
attendance there is about seventy girls and fifty- 
five boys, and these children are drawn from 
the Reserves which I am attempting to describe. 

I was indebted to Mr Hayter Reed, Indian 
Commissioner, and Mr Davin, M.P., for a great 
deal of information which I could not obtain for 
myself. In answer to my questions, I learned, 
regarding the school at Fort Qu’Appelle, that 
‘the om going on among the girls is very good ; 
and besides what they are taught in the school 
proper, they are shown how to do general house- 
Mol work, such as baking, cooking, sewing, 
mending, knitting, washing.’ The boys are taught 
carpentry and blacksmith’s work, as well as the 
farmwork and gardening. Both boys and girls 
learn very quickly, and adapt themselves readily 
to their new mode of life. When their education 


is oma, they seldom care to return to the 


rude life of the teepee, but enter domestic service 
and other kinds of employment, and so lose their 
nationality in the best way possible. I was told 
that some of the lads have shown a very high 
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order of intellect, and are filling places which 
would not be beneath the notice of the sons of 
English gentlemen. The girls of those schools 
are always very neatly dressed and tidy; and 
the boys are markedly polite and obliging. 
There is a farm attached to the school, and most 
of the ploughing is done by the boys. They 
also delight in keeping the garden in order. 
Altogether, the report of this school was most 
encouraging. 

As we drove along the valley we met the son 
of Pi-a-pot, a fine-looking young Indian, as like 
a Prince-royal as need be! His recognition of 
us was very slight and dignified indeed—I might 
even call it haughty, and he went on his way 
without pausing or deigning to look round at us: 
but there was no want of courtesy in his manner 
—nothing more than a fine self-respect! This 
tribe is Crees ; but there are some Sioux settled 
among them, and the Sioux are considered the 
most troublesome of all the Indians. It is they 
who—ill-used in the States—migrate into Canada, 
to nurse there those feelings of hatred and 
revenge which the treatment they have received 
from Uncle Sam has deepened into a fierce revolt 
against a/l white men. 

Mr Lash, in charge of the Agency, had driven 
from Muscowpetung’s Reserve to meet me and 
rive whatever additional information was desired. 

felt it to be more than good of him, seeing that 
his little daughter was very ill of scarlet fever, 
and his wife had no one to assist except a squaw. 
It must have been a sad position for that poor 
mother, and the incident made me realise a little 
what the hardships of a life like that of Mrs 
Lash or Mrs M‘Kinnon must be. We hear a 
good deal about the self-sacrifice of missionaries 
and their wives who go to preach and pray 
among heathens; but nothing is told in the old 
land of the self-denial shown by farm instructors 
and Indian agents who pass their lives among 
the red men, striving hard to teach a degraded 
race the elements of morality and civilisation. 

Mr Lash showed me some of the ‘books’ kept 
on the Reserve, and was at much pains to explain 
his part of the work of Indian management. 
Those books were interesting literature, from 
which one could have gathered many an in- 
structive and romantic tale of Indian life. 

We were hospitably entertained by Mr and 
Mrs M‘Kinnon in their pretty and comfortable 
home. The bread and bacon which formed part 
of our repast were from the stores supplied b 
Government to the Indians; and I can voue 
for their excellence. Mr Lash said that many of 
the Indians under his care were doing so well, 
and had earned so much, that they were able 
to provide themselves with all necessaries ; con- 
sequently, Government supplies had been with- 
held in such cases, I venture to think that is a 
blunder; for the poor Crees are certainly not 
yet educated enough to —— the blessings 
of independence. They will have no incentive 
to work if they find that they are helped when 
idle, and left to their own resources when striving 
to work. 

Mrs M‘Kinnon showed me socks and other 
articles which the women had knitted, and these 
were beautifully done. She said they were good 
servants, docile, cleanly, and quiet. She also told 
us of some very curious customs regarding the 


burial of the dead, and the ‘dog-dances,’ which 
is the only species of amusement or entertain. 
ment which the Indians have. When a person 
dies, the neighbours go and rob the teepee of 
everything they can lay hands upon. No resist. 
ance is made by the inmates, and I suppose the 
unnatural custom had its origin in some religious 
superstition. Some of the Indians have become 
’eute enough to find a way of evading this tax, 
When a serious illness occurs, some member of 
the family hands over to the farm instructor 
the ‘movable property. If the sick person 
recovers, the things are put back at once; if 
he dies, they are left with their custodian a 
short time and then claimed by whoever gave 
them ! 

As well-behaved Indians are not prohibited} 
from leaving their Reserves, we often saw parties} 
of Pi-a-pot’s band camping in the valley near} 
my son’s shanty, or passing it on the Saskatoon 
trail (an important prairie highway). Thoseff 
Crees were always very civil, and ‘her looked f 
extremely good-natured, - But I much disliked] 
the appearance of half-breeds who wander about} 
as the Indians do; but, unlike the Indians, will ]™ 
not settle down and live honestly. They have aff 
very evil sullen expression; are rude in their} 
bearing towards the whites, and have a curiously] 
cruel vindictive way of pressing back the lips} 
and showing their teeth. It is they who make 
the mischief. 

Fortunately, the half-breeds, as well as_ the} 
Indians, have a wholesome fear of the mounted] 
police, who have always done their duty in] 
connection with those people in an admirable] 
manner. The Canadian Government has not#f 
broken faith with the Indians—as the Americans H 
have done—and may therefore expect better 
things from them. 

I brought away some ears of corn as a memento] 
of Pi-a-pot’s Reserve, and I shall long remember 
my pleasant visit to the red man’s home. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Ir has for some years been the opinion of those}} 
best able to judge that the Agricultural Show] 
system, by which large sums of money ar] 
awarded as prizes, does not work satisfactorily, 

for it is found that those prizes are, as it were} 
scrambled for by a small number of exhibitors | 
Mr Acland, of Killerton, Exeter, has reopened the} 
subject by publishing a summary of the prizes | 
awarded during the eleven years 1878-1888, from } 
which it appears that out of £17,216, sixty-two] 
exhibitors obtained £9391, or more than half the} 
total sum. He suggests that a few medals and} 
other small decorations would confer sufficient} 
distinction upon winners, and that the bulk of] 
the money would be much better spent in the} 
purchase of manures and in renting land for} 
the purpose of experiments. Such experiments 

could be carried out by local committees of 
farmers under adequate scientific guidance, and] 
the money would be in this way usefully spent ji 
for the general good, instead of going into the] 
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| pockets of a very small section of the exhibitors 
of live-stock, Experiments of the kind have 
already been tried by certain Societies, and have 
been so productive of good, that their multiplica- 
tion all over the country is a thing which is much 
to be desired. 

We have heard so much about the depredations 
of the rabbit in Australia, and so many denuncia- 
tions have been uttered against the too prolific 
little animal, that it is quite a relief to hear that, 
like an ill wind, he brings good to some. Accord- 
ing to an up-country correspondent at Victoria, 
we are told that Bunny affords employment to 
about a hundred inspectors at good salaries, under 
whom are two thousand laboureys, besides pro- 
viding a good meal to many poor persons in 
need of food. Besides all these, there are a large 
number of outsiders whose business it is to kill 
the rabbits for sale on their own account, and 
who live by supplying the city with good whole- 
some food at about one penny per pound. It 


jis supposed that altogether quite ten thousand 


persons owe their employment to the despised 
rabbits in Victoria alone. 

For a long time, milk, cream, beer, and other 
perishable articles of food have been preserved 
by the addition of borax, boric acid, and other 
substances, and although there is no direct proof 
that such foreign matter is injurious, their em- 
ployment cannot be recommended. Nor is their 
use necessary ; for the refrigeration process, which 
enables us to eat mutton in England which has 
been killed months before in far-off New Zealand, 
is obviously the most simple and best method of 
preservation yet discovered. There is such a 
growing feeling against the addition to food of 
the foreign substances referred to, that it is prob- 
able that a test case will be fought out in the 
law-courts to discover whether such additions 
come under the head of Adulterants within the 
terms of the Food and Drugs Act. It may be 
mentioned in connection with this matter, and as 
showing the enormous trade now carried on in 
imported dead-meat, that lately at Christmas-time 
the live cattle offered for sale at the largest of 
the metropolitan markets were less than one-half 
the number commonly seen at the same market 
at Christmas-time ten years ago, notwithstanding 
the increase of population. 

A system of wood-paving is being tried in 
Bristol which, although not new, is said to possess 
several advantages which more modern methods 
cannot boast. It is called the Elli System, and 
consists in planting upon a bed of gravel five 
inches deep a layer of oak-pegs varying from two 
to four inches in diameter and four and a half 
inches in length. The interstices are filled with 
sand, watered, and the whole well rammed, and 
in this way a very compact and solid surface 
is obtained. The advantages claimed for this 
method are several. It is said to be less expen- 
sive than other systems, to be easily removed and 


Wteplaced for the purpose of pipe-laying, there 


being no hard concrete to break through, and 
that it gives a good foothold to horses, It 
remains to be seen whether the method will 
bear the trafic of a busy street. 

According to a Report published under the 
direction of the Government of Burma, the 
Malays and Siamese do not blacken their teeth 
with betel mixed with lime, as is commonly sup- 
posed. They use a special preparation for the 
purpose, which consists of cocoa-nut kernel 
charred with great care and worked into a paste 
with oil. This is carefully applied to the teeth 
again and again until a black varnish hides the 
natural white. Some Malay tribes are not con- 
tent with this simple adornment, but first file 
down their teeth until they resemble those of a 
shark. 

An interesting ceremony recently took place at 
the Museum of Science and Art in Edinburgh, 
where a marble bust of William Symington was 
unveiled by Professor Sir William Thomson of 
Glasgow. Symington was the real discoverer of 
the steamboat, and as early as 1803 constructed 
one which was powerful enough to take in tow 
two laden boats each of seventy tons burden on 
the Forth and Clyde Canal. It is also worthy of 
note that the same inventor exhibited before 
the Edinburgh University a model of a steam- 
carriage intended for use on common roads. 

A German technical journal describes a new 
bleaching-fluid called Ozonin, which has recently 
been patented, and the composition of which is as 
follows: In 200 parts of turpentine 126 parts of 
resin are tend, To this are added 22°5 parts 
of caustic potash in 40 ae of water, and also 
90 parts of peroxide of hydrogen. This mixture 
forms a jelly, which, after two or three days’ 
exposure to light, becomes changed to a thin 
fluid to which the name of Ozonin has been 

iven, The same change is brought about in 

arkness, but far less rapidly. One gramme of 
Ozonin in one litre of water forms an effective 
bleaching-liquid for fibres, wood, straw-paper, &c., 
and also for gum.solutions and soaps, 

A hatchery for the propagation of cod and 
lobster has been established at Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland ; and we learn that it is of such 
an extensive character that it is capable of 
hatching three hundred million cod in one 
season. Floating incubators to the number of 
more than four hundred are used, and these 
take the form of small wooden boxes, which are 
anchored in favourable localities so as to be in 
constant motion in the salt water. These boxes 
are also used for lobster-hatching, and no fewer 
than four hundred million have been hatched in 
this way during the past season. Already there 
are two hundred factories in Newfoundland where 
lobsters are tinned for export ; and it is believed 
that the success which has attended artificial 
propagation will presently lead to the establish- 
ment of many more. 

Those who have visited the fine old ruin of 
Carisbrooke Castle in the Isle of Wight will 
remember that there is a well there which still 
yields a good supply of fresh water, which is 
drawn up from a depth of three hundred feet 
by a very curious method. The cord from the 
bucket passes over a barrel like that of an 
ordinary windlass, but this barrel ends in an 
enormous hollow wooden wheel, in which an 
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obedient donkey is led when water is required. 
The animal steps along inside the wheel, like 
a squirrel in its circular cage, and the bucket 
quickly rises to the surface. A similar device 
is still employed in some parts of Norway for 
dredging purposes, only the wheel is_ fixed 
between centres on a barge, with its barrel, 
upon which the rope is wound, projecting 
over the water at one side. The wheel in this 
case is worked by two men—manual labour, or 
rather pedal labour, being far cheaper in that 
country than here. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Botanic 
Society, the Secretary made a short statement 
with reference to the effect of London fogs on the 
plants belonging to the Society. It appears that 
the plants which suffered most were those of a 
tropical kind which Nature intended to revel 
in a wealth of sunshine. The plants which by 
Nature were adapted for forest growth under 
the shade of trees did not so directly feel 
the want of light. But he added.that want of 
light was not the only evil which was char- 
acteristic of a London fog, for it commonly 
contains smoke, sulphur, and other deadly agents. 
Soft and tender-leaved plants, more especially 
those of an aquatic nature, suffered more injury 
from fog than any of the others. 

It is stated in an Indian paper that the ancient 
gold-miners of Mysore had a knowledge of the 

recious metal and the way to win it not very 
er behind that of the present day, and that 
occasionally, when, by the aid of machinery, 
works are extended to three hundred feet in the 
hard schist, old workings are discovered, much 
to the surprise of the modern English miners. 
It is clear, too, that the art of practical assaying 
and refining has descended to the modern repre- 
sentatives of these ancient workers, the pro- 
fessional gold-washers, who, although they can 
neither read nor write, can use the touchstone, 
and can quickly estimate the amount of gold in 
a given sample of alloy. When such a worker 
has secured a quantity of gold-dust mixed with 
earthy matter, he puts the mixture into his 
wooden washing-dish and adds to it a small 
quantity of mercury, which he carries in a tiny 
wooden flask stopped with wax. After rubbing 
the quicksilver well into the mixture and adding 
a little salt, if the grains of gold do not readily 
amalgamate with the mercury, he washes away 
the earth with water. He next collects the gold 
amalgam and squeezes it well in a damp rag, so 
as to force out the superfluous mercury, which 
is duly returned to the wooden flask from which 
it came. He now places the precious little 
bundle of gold on a live coal, and he knows that 
as soon as the rag has burnt away, the mercury, 
too, will have been driven off by the heat, and 
all that remains is spongy gold. If, on testing 
with the touchstone, this should show a large 
ener of copper, he refines his gold by 
urning it with twice its weight of saltpetre. 

The common and necessary operation of sweep- 
ing the floor of a schoolroom, factory, or other 
large apartment is generally carried out with 
great inconvenience to the sweepers, and with the 
result that a large proportion of the dust removed | 
from the ground is transferred to every object in | 
the room where it can find a resting-place. The 
air, too, is contaminated for a long time after- | 


wards with floating particles, which are very dig 
tressing to those who have to breathe in it. All 
this can be avoided by dispensing with the com 
mon practice of sprinkling the floor with water 
previous to the use of the broom, and by applying 
the moisture in a different way. By laying a line 
of wet sawdust right across one end of the apart. 
ment, and by sweeping it foot by foot to the other 
end, it will in its passage lick up every bit of 
dust without raising any in the air, By adding 
to the wet sawdust a small proportion of any dig 
infectant, it is obvious that the cleaning will be 
still more effectual. 

The art of adulteration seems certainly to be 
carried to a very alarming point when coffee. 
berries are compounded from the flour of some 
cereal, moulded to shape, and then torrefied so ag 
to resemble the true berry, and are, as stated by 
a French paper, gn | sold to grocers and others 
at a price which yields sixty to a hundred per 
cent. more than the usual profit. When the 
grocer expresses his surprise that coffee, which ig 
now very dear, can be offered at the price asked, 
he is informed that it is of artificial origin} 
but cannot be detected if mixed with a certain 
= of genuine berries. Some details are} 

owever, furnished by an official inspector, andff 
published in the same paper, which will help to 
detect the fraud. The false berry is not so smooth 
as the real, and its slit is not so long nor so deep, 
It is much harder, too, than the genuine coffee} 
berry, which can easily be split by inserting theff 
finger-nail in the slit. The new product has af 
faint and nauseating taste, very different from} 


| 
| 
| 


enuine coffee, and will resist very hard pressure, 

t is clear that ‘Coffee as made in France’ will 

resently become a motto which restaurant keepers 
in Britain will no longer put up for the attraction 
of customers. Since the days of wooden nutmegs, 
nothing so impudently fraudulent as these bogus 
coffee-berries has been placed upon the market. 

In many parts of the eastern coast of England 
the erosion of the land has been going on at such 
a rapid rate that it is calculated that since the 
time of: the Roman occupation many miles of 
country, with farms, villages, and seaports, must 
have been gradually encroached upon by the sea 
and swallowed up. This erosion is often helped 
by subsidences and landslips caused by the action 
of rain and springs. Such a subsidence has lately 
occurred at Walton-on-Naze, Essex, where a sur- 
face of many square feet, carrying with it part 
of a public road, has slid down bodily on to the 
beach. It is believed that if the action continues, 
the safety of the Great Eastern Railway terminus, 
which is only a few yards from the cliff, will be 
seriously imperilled. 

Since the collapse of the ill-fated Panama Canal 
enterprise, the rival scheme of making a canal 
on the Nicaragua route has been making steady 
progress, and it is said that during the past 
twelve months mcie than half a million sterling 
has been expended upon the works, A great 
deal of the plant in use, consisting of dredges and 
other appliances, has been purchased from the 
Panama contractors. The number of men em 


ployed is fifteen hundred, and, unlike the experi- 
ence of the Panama workers, they have enjoyed 
throughout good health, not one death having as 
yet occurred among them. 

In the course of a paper read at the recent con- 
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vention of the Iron and Steel Institute at Pitts- 
burgh, Sir N. Barnaby foreshadowed the possi- 
bility of building passenger steamships of a size 
which would at first sight seem suitable only 
to the kingdom of Brobdingnag. He put forward 
the great advantage of size in passenger a 
and stated that it would be perfectly practicable, 
with a water-draught of twenty-six feet, to build 
a vessel which would be quite steady in the sea, 
with a length of a thousand feet and three hun- 
dred feet broad. Such a vessel, he estimated, 
could be propelled with engines of sixty thousand 
horse-power at a speed of fifteen knots. This 
ship would have to be built afloat, and it would 
be a steel island, which would require to be 
fortified and garrisoned like a town, ‘I do 
firmly believe,’ he said, ‘that we shall get the 
mastery over the seas, and shall live far more 
happily in a marine residence capable of steaming 
fifteen knots an hour, than we can ever live in 
seaside towns,’ 

Cocoa-nut butter is a new food-stuff which 
seenis to have a useful future before it. Accord- 
ing to a Report by the British vice-consul at 
Berlin, the production of an edible fat from the 
marrow of the cocoa-nut has been carried out 
for the past two years by a firm at Mannheim, 
the process having been discovered three years 
before by Dr Schlinck. Factories having the 
same object are about to be established at Paris 
and at Amsterdam. The nuts come from the 
South Sea islands, and also from certain places 
on the African and South American coasts, The 
butter, which is sold at less than half the price 
of ordinary butter in London, contains from 
sixty to seventy per cent. of fat, and twenty-three 
to twenty-five per cent. of organic matter. Its 
colour is white; it is of an agreeable taste, is 
suitable for cooking purposes, and is being pur- 
chased by the poor, who prefer it to margarine. 
Being free from acid, it digests with greater 
ease than dairy butter, and is preferable in other 
ways to the bad butter which too often finds its 
way to market. It is also a more attractive 
compound than the various preparations called 
margarine, some of which have such very ques- 
tionable origin. 

While we in this country have only learnt 
within recent years to hatch the eggs of birds 
artificially with anything like success, the 
Egyptians have pursued this work as an im- 
rae industry from time immemorial. The 
Jnited States Consul-general in Egypt has re- 
cently made an interesting report concerning the 
egs-hatching establishments which are still in 
active operation in that country, and he particu- 
larly describes one which—wholly constructed 
of sun-dried bricks, mortar, and earth—contained 
twelve compartments or incubators capable of 
hatching at one time 90,000 eggs. The season, 
lasting from March to May, gives time for the 
hatching of three batches of eggs ; and from the 
270,000 thus treated, 234,000 chickens are yen- 
erally reared. Eggs purchasable at twopence- 
halfpenny per dozen are frequently brought 
from long distances and exposed to danger, or 
the proportion of chickens to eggs would doubt- 
less be larger. The temperature is kept up to 
the necessary ninety-eight degrees Fahrenheit by 
Means of furnaces, and the whole staff of the 
place consists of a man and a boy. These two 


tend the fires, turn over the eggs every twenty- 
four hours, look after the chickens, and sell them 
to buyers. The chicks when just out of the shell 
realise just three times the price of the eggs. 


THE PROPOSED IRISH CHANNEL 
TUNNEL. 


Various projects having for their object the 
formation of direct means of communication 
between Scotland and Ireland have from time 
to time been mooted; and as public interest 
has during the past few months been more 
especially directed to this important question, 
we propose in brief outline to deal with the dif- 
ferent schemes suggested, coupled with a succinct 
account of the more salient features of each 
undertaking. 

The desirability of the project will, we con- 
ceive, be conceded on all hands. In the case 
of the proposed English Channel Tunnel scheme, 
various reasons, military as well as political, 
have been adduced against the undertaking, and 
have resulted in the suspension of that work. 
With the proposal now under consideration no 
such exceptions have been taken; and it is dif- 
ficult to see how factors other than feasibility 
from an engineering point of view, and adequate 
return on the outlay incurred, can enter into 
the question. 

The advantages of direct communication are 
undoubted, and any project mitigating the delays 
and discomforts of sea-passages never fail to com- 
mand the interest and sympathy of the travelling 
public. The enormous traftic between Ireland 
and England and Scotland is shown by the 
numerous and excellent steamboat services. Both 
Belfast and Londonderry have powerful fleets 
running to various ports both in Scotland and 
England; the distance between Holyhead and 
Kingstown—some sixty-five miles—is traversed 
by the mailboats ; whilst the Larne and Stranraer 
route, which is only some thirty miles of sea- 
passage, reduces the discomforts of such mode 
of transit toa minimum. Between Milford and 
Bristol and the south of Ireland ample means 
of communication also exist. All havens, of 
course, are subject to the delays and costs of trans- 
shipment and the drawbacks inseparable from 
a sea-voyage. 

Turning now to projects which have been 
placed before the public to establish direct com- 
munication between Scotland and Ireland, we 
note first the proposal to construct a dam or 
land bar from country to country. From Tor 
Point, in Ireland, to the Foreland of the Mull 
of Cantire, in Scotland, is about thirteen miles ; 
and it was between these two points that a 
causeway one hundred yards in width, and having 
a maximum depth of some four hundred feet, 
was projected. The Crinan Canal was also to be 
enlarged, to permit the passage of vessels to 
and from the North Sea. 

Surveys were duly made some ten years ago, 
and the scheme attracted considerable notice not 
only from the public, but also in the House 
of Commons, and received influential support: 
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Owing, however, to fears as to the difficulties of 
depositing material in such depths and under 
such exposed conditions, coupled with the enor- 
mous estimate of expenditure required, even 
with convict labour, the scheme fell into abey- 
ance. 

A recent proposal has been put forward for 
solving the problem under consideration by means 
of a submerged tubular bridge between Port- 
patrick and Donaghadee, a distance of about 
twenty-two miles. A bridge of ordinary construc- 
tion is to be enclosed in a continuous cylinder 
sunk to a depth of some sixty feet below the 
surface, and there retained in position by anchors 
and chains, the trains being operated by elec- 
tricity or compressed air. Ingenious as such 
proposals are, it must be remembered that the 
submerged bridge is wholly untried, though fre- 
quently proposed, and that many very serious 
practical difficulties have to be faced and over- 
come both in construction and maintenance. 
Should the idea be put into shape, and found 
successful on a smaller scale elsewhere, it might 
be repeated on a larger one in this instance ; 
but in the meantime the estimated expenditure 
—five and a quarter millions—is a large sum 
to pro to lay out on a wholly novel and 
untried idea, however ingenious. 

Turning now to the proposals for tunnels, 
we will deal first with that designed to run 
from Portpatrick to Donaghadee, the distance 
being, as already stated, about twenty-two miles. 
The geological formation on both coasts—the 
Silurian—is compact and free from fissures, and 
extends, so far as is known, from coast to coast. 
Towards the Scottish coast the depth of the 
channel is, unfortunately, no less than nine hun- 
dred feet. To pass beneath such a depth and 
retain easy gradients, would entail such length 
of approach lines and heavy expenditure that 
this route has been abandoned. 

A similar objection occurs in the case of the 
proposed Whitehead and Portpatrick route, where 
the depth of channel again is no less than six 
hundred and fifty feet, the distance being some 
twenty-four miles. The estimated expenditure 
is placed at seven millions, 

‘o avoid this deep pool near the Scottish 
shore the route from Island Magee, county 
Antrim, to Wierston Hill, in Wigtownshire, a 
distance of some twenty-six and a half miles, 
has been projected by Messrs Barton of Dundalk. 
The greatest depth to be dealt with on this 
route is about five hundred feet, and the estimate 
is placed at from eight to ten millions. The 
tunnel is not straight, like those already de- 
scribed, but takes a sharp curve on nearing the 
Scottish coast, to avoid the depression in the 
bed of the channel. The engineers of this 
project concur with a geological expert in the 
opinion that the strata to be passed through 
will be found sound and water-tight. 

Before concluding our notice of this subject, 
we will glance in brief detail at yet another 
project, that known as the Cantire tunnel, 
and mooted some years ago by Messrs Livingston 
Macassey and Scott. The length of this route, 
about fifteen miles, compares favourably with 
those already dealt with; whilst the depth 
admits of favourable gradients. A glance at 
the map of Scotland will, however, reveal the 


long circuitous lines which would be necessary to 
connect the tunnel with Glasgow vid Cantir, 
Kilmorick, Tarbet, and Helensburgh. 

The Cantire tunnel has been approximately 
estimated to cost some six and‘a half millions 
to which must of course be added the expendi. 
ture for. the Cantire approach lines, placed at 
about a million, and bringing the total cost up 
to seven and a half millions. It is to be re. 
gretted that this route, which offers so reduced 
a distance between the two countries, carries 
with it no more direct means of access to the 
centres of commerce than by traversing the 
entire length of Cantire. 

From the foregoing brief accounts of the 
various projects, it will be noted that the con- 
struction of a tunnel between Scotland and 
Ireland offers considerable difficulties, and en- 
tails heavy expenditure, owing to the depth of 
the channel. Without quoting statistics or giving 
the actual figures iavibeed, we may state that 
the heavy outlay necessary can hardly be ex- 
pected to yield an adequate return to those who 
find the sinews of war; indeed, those interested 
in the matter have not failed to admit the small] 
inducement the project holds out to capitalists 
and financiers, and have rather, by invoking the] 
aid of the State, sought to obtain the necessary 
pecuniary assistance, strengthening their applica-}f 
tion by pointing out the national benefits that} 
would arise from the realisation of the project, # 
and arguing therefrom that the venture is rather} 
one for the State than for private enterprise fj 
Whether or not Government may be induced tof 
grant aid to the project, time alone will show; 
certainly, as far as matters have now gone, there is} 
nothing to indicate that such will be the case. 


A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 


To have met but once, but once, 
And swept for ever apart 
On the world’s dark tide, that rushes on 
And sunders many a heart ! 
To have looked on eyes like yours, 
To have touched such a rose-leaf hand, 
And never, never again to meet, 
But in Memory’s dreamy land ! 


Once in the lonely dark, 
It stabbed me through and through, 
The sudden thought of your sweet young face; 
And once, ere the early dew 
Was dry on the springing grass, 
And the morning wind blew free, 
I almost met you beneath the firs, 
Where the path turns down to the sea. 


And your smiling shadow lives 
In the chambers of my brain, 
Where my spirit wanders, a homeless ghost, 
Seeking your face again ; 
And if you be living yet, 
Or where, I cannot know, 
But my spirit clings, in a bootless dream, 
To our meeting, long ago. 
e Fatconen. 
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